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FOREWORD 

This  is  the  ninth  in  a  group  of  reports  under  the  general  title,  The  Organization  of  Wholesale 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Markets.    The  first  eight  reports  in  the  group  are: 

The  Organization  of  the  Wholesale  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Market  in  Boston,  by  Alden  C„ 
Manchester,  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  No.  515,  Jan.  1962. 

The  Organization  of  the  Wholesale  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Market  in  Washington,  D.  C»,  by 
Alden  C.  Manchester,  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  No.  524,  Feb.  1962. 

The  Organization  of  the  Wholesale  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Markets  in  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City, 
El  Paso,  Albuquerque,  and  Butte,  by  Alden  C„  Manchester,  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  No.  541, 
June  1962. 

The  Organization  of  the  New  York  City  Wholesale  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Market,  by  Alden  C. 
Manchester,  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  No.  542,  June  1962. 

The  Organization  of  the  Wholesale  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Market  in  Pittsburgh,  by  Alden  C. 
Manchester,  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  No.  557,  Aug.  1962. 

The  Organization  of  the  Wholesale  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Markets  in  Dallas,  Fort  Worth, 
Houston,    and   Little    Rock,    by  Alden   C.    Manchester,    Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  No.  558,  Aug.  1962. 

The  Organization  of  the  Wholesale  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Market  in  Philadelphia,  by  Joseph 
C.  Podany,  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  No.  559,  Sept.  1962. 

The  Organization  of  the  Wholesale  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Markets  in  Detroit,  Albany-Sche- 
nectady-Troy,  and  West  Virginia,  by  Alden  C.  Manchester*  (In  press.) 

Other  reports,  some  of  which  will  be  published  by  cooperating  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  will  describe  35  other  markets  throughout  the  Nation.  A  final  report  will  summarize 
the  reports  on  the  individual  markets,  bring  up  to  date  the  analysis  of  the  organization  of  whole- 
sale fruit  and  vegetable  markets,  analyze  changes  that  have  taken  place  during  the  last  30  years, 
and  survey  the  outlook  for  the  years  ahead. 

The  work  is  a  part  of  the  program  of  research  designed  to  broaden  understanding  of  the 
food  marketing  system  and  thereby  make  it  more  efficient.  Earlier  reports  on  this  general 
subject  include: 

The  Changing  Role  of  the  Fruit  Auctions,  by  Alden  C.  Manchester,  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  No.  331, 
June  1959. 

Chainstore  Merchandising  and  Procurement  Practices.  The  Changing  Retail  Market  for 
Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  by  William  E.  Folz  and  Alden  C„  Manchester,  Mktg.  Res. 
Rpt.  No.  417,  July  I960. 

Further  research  is  now  underway  on  the  impact  of  changes  taking  place  in  the  organization 
and  operation  of  wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  markets  on  shipping-point  markets,  including 
growers,  packers,  and  shippers. 

Many  of  the  terms  used  in  this  study  are  defined  in  the  appendix. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  was  most  helpful 
in  planning  and  conducting  the  study. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

The  3  markets  in  Washington  and  Oregon  received  a  total  of  more  than  50,000 
carlots  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  1958.  Seattle-Tacoma  was  the  largest  of 
the  3  handling  25,700  carlots0  Portland  was  second  with  18,851  carlots,  and  Spokane 
third  with  5,800o 

The  Seattle-Tacoma  market  had  31  wholesalers,  8  of  which  were  large  firms, 
that  is,  firms  selling  more  than  500  carlots  of  produce  a  year*  These  large  firms 
handled  86  percent  of  all  wholesale  business  in  the  area.  Receivers,  receiver- 
jobbers,  and  chains  sold  the  greatest  quantity  of  produce,,  In  Portland,  there  were 
27  wholesalers,  1 1  of  which  were  large.  Commission  merchants,  receiver-jobbers, 
receivers,  selling  brokers,  distributors,  and  chains  handled  the  greatest  volume. 
Six  of  the  15  wholesale  firms  in  the  Spokane  market  were  large,  and  were  mostly 
receivers  and  receiver-jobbers. 

One  noticeable  difference  between  West  Coast  and  East  Coast  markets  was 
the  lack  of  specialization  in  firms  buying  from  shipping  point.  Most  of  the  whole- 
sale firms  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  carried  a  general  line  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, and  those  who  tended  to  specialize  to  some  degree  carried  a  fairly  broad 
line. 

Total  quantity  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  coming  into  these  markets  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  has  been  rising  during  the  last  20  to  30  years.  Unloads  in  the 
Seattle-Tacoma  market  increased  from  less  than  7,000  carlots  in  1931  to  over 
25,000  carlots  in  1958,  and  the  Portland  market  from  slightly  over  4,400  carlots 
to  nearly  19,000  carlots  in  the  same  period. 


THE    ORGANIZATION   OF    THE    WHOLESALE    FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKET  IN 
SEATTLE-TACOMA,  PORTLAND,  AND  SPOKANE 

By  Wo  Fred  Chapman,  Jr.,  Agricultural  Economist 

Marketing  Economics  Division 

Economic  Research  Service 

INTRODUCTION 

This  report  describes  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  major  wholesale 
fruit  and  vegetable  markets  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It  includes  the  buying,  selling, 
and  operating  practices  of  the  wholesalers  in  the  markets  and  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  during  the  last  30  years.  It  is  a  part  of  a  nationwide  study  of  the 
organization  and  operations  of  wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  markets  made  by  the 
Marketing  Economics  Division  of  the  Economic  Research  Service  to  describe  and 
appraise  the  current  status  of  wholesale  markets  and  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  them.  This  study  should  provide  firms  in  the  wholesale  and  shipping -point  markets, 
farmers,  interested  citizens,  and  public  agencies  with  a  better  understanding  of 
the  forces  at  work  in  the  marketing  system  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  will 
furnish  a  basis  for  making  better  decisions  in  adjusting  to  the  changes  taking  place 
throughout  the  structure  of  marketing. 

The  basic  data  for  the  nationwide  study  were  obtained  in  1959  and  I960  by  personal 
interviews  with  over  3,000  wholesale  firms  in  52  markets  throughout  the  United 
States.  Most  of  the  interviews  were  made  by  personnel  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  but  much  assistance  was  generously  given  by  many  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations.  Information  described  in  this  report  was  obtained  by  personnel  of 
the  U.  So  Department  of  Agriculture. 

All  firms  in  these  markets  were  classified  as  to  type,  commodity  specialization 
and  volume  on  the  basis  of  a  combination  mail-and-telephone  survey.  A  complete 
census  of  the  firms  was  taken. 

Data  on  changes  in  the  market  were  obtained  from  a  variety  of  sources  listed 
in  the  references  at  the  end  of  this  report.  They  include  unload  reports  of  the  Mar- 
ket News  Service,  the  Census  of  Business,  the  Packer  Red  Book,  and  reports  of 
earlier     studies    of    some    of    these    markets   by   the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 


SEATTLE-TACOMA 

Market  Areas 

There  are  2  major  market  areas--the  Seattle  Market  Terminal  and  the  Tacoma 
market--and  minor  concentrations  of  produce  handlers  within  the  Seattle-Tacoma 
metropolitan  area,  Most  of  the  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  arrive  at  one  of  the 
major  areas  or  at  the  chain  warehouses  scattered  about  the  market.  In  1958,  total 
receipts  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  Seattle-Tacoma  area  were  24,631  car- 
lots.  This  figure  does  not  include  direct  purchases  by  retailers,  processors,  or 
consumers  from  farmers  or  shippers  of  produce,  or  sales  by  Seattle-Tacoma  firms 
to   out-of~town  buyers   when  the   produce   did  not   physically  pass  through  the  market. 

-  1  - 


Seattle  Market  Terminal 

The  Seattle  Market  Terminal  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  wholesale  market 
in  volume  and  in  influence  on  prices  and  market  conditions,.  It  is  located  primarily 
along  Western  and  Occidental  Avenues  and  adjacent  streets,,  In  1958,  31  firms  were 
operating  in  this  area.  The  8  largest  firms  handled  86  percent  of  the  business  in 
the  terminal  area,  while  the  remaining  23  firms  handled  only  14  percent.  The  31 
terminal  handlers  included: 


5  receivers 
2  receiver-jobbers 
1   service  wholesaler 
1  truck  jobber 
11  purveyors 


5  prepackagers  or  repackers 

1  exporter 

1   selling  broker 

1  distributor 

3  cooperative  sales  agencies 


Among  the  8  firms  doing  the  greatest  volume  of  business,  3  were  receivers, 
and  1  each  of  receiver-jobber,  service  wholesaler,  selling  broker,  distributor,  and 
cooperative  sales  agent,  l/  In  1958,  these  firms  sold  more  than  12,000  carlots  of 
produce. 

In  Seattle,  but  outside  the  terminal  market  area,  5  wholesalers  and  4  chain 
warehouses  operated  (table  1),  The  chain  warehouses  had  a  volume  of  9,411  carlots 
and  the  wholesalers  7,657, 

Firms  in  Seattle  handled  a  total  of  31,255  carlots.  Chain  warehouses  accounted 
for  slightly  over  30  percent  of  this  total. 


Tacoma  Area 


In  1958,  6  firms  within  the  Seattle-Tacoma  market  were  in  the  city  of  Tacoma, 
They  were  2  receiver-jobbers,  and  1  each  of  receiver,  truck  jobber,  purveyor,  and 
mixed  load  shipper.  Only  1  firm,  receiver-jobber,  handled  500  or  more  carlots 
of  produce.  Total  volume  handled  in  the  Tacoma  area  was  2,110  carlots,  or  6,3 
percent  of  the  Seattle-Tacoma  market  area.  There  were  no  chain  warehouses  in 
Tacoma,    All  chain  retail  outlets  were  served  by  warehouses  in  Seattle  or  its  suburbs. 


The  Structure  of  the  Market 


The  Seattle-Tacoma  wholesale  produce  market  consisted  of  46  firms  of  16 
types  in  1958  (table  2),  The  most  numerous  were  purveyors,  receivers,  prepackagers 
and  repackers,  and  receiver-jobbers.  The  more  important  types  of  firms  in  terms 
of  volume  sold  were  receivers,  receiver-jobbers,  and  chains.  Of  the  42  wholesalers 
(excluding  4  chains),  21  firms,  or  50  percent,  were  small,  those  selling  less  than 
200  carlots  a  year;  10  medium- sized,  selling  from  200  to  499  carlots;  and  11  large, 
selling  500  carlots  or  more.  The  21  small  firms  sold  only  6  percent  of  the  total 
volume,  while  the  large  firms  sold  80  percent.  Purveyors  were  the  most  numerous 
among  the  small  firms,  and  receivers  and  receiver-jobbers  were  concentrated 
among  the  large  firms. 

One  noticeable  difference  between  West  Coast  markets  and  many  on  the  East  Coast 
was   the   lack   of  specialization  in  firms  buying  from  shipping  point  (table  3).     The  only 

1/  See  page   41  for  definition  of  these  types  of  firms. 
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single -commodity  handlers  in  the  Seattle-Tacoma  market  were  an  exporter  and  an 
importer's  sales  agency*  Twenty-four  of  the  42  wholesale  firms  carried  a  general 
line  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Ten  of  18  firms  which  specialized  to  some  degree 
carried  a  fairly  broad  line0  Two  of  the  3  firms  carrying  a  single -commodity  class 
were  cooperative  sales  agencies,, 

Marketing  Channels 

The  Seattle-Tacoma  wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  market  supplies  hundreds  of 
retail  grocery  stores,  fruit  and  vegetable  stores,  restaurants,  hotels,  and  institutions 
in  the  Seattle-Tacoma  metropolitan  area,  plus  many  wholesalers,  chains,  and  retailers 
throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Western  Canada,  and  Alaska. 

Chains  and  the  retailer  cooperatives  as  a  group  handled  the  largest  share  of  the 
business  in  the  Seattle  market  (fig»  1 ).  Brokers,  sales  agencies,  and  distributors 
were  the  largest  buyers  direct  from  shipping  point,  followed  by  chains  and  other 
fruit  handlers,, 

Nearly  71  percent  of  the  total  quantity  of  produce  coming  into  the  market  was 
bought  directly  from  shipping  point,  16  percent  was  imported,  12  percent  from  local 
growers,  and  the  balance  from  truckers  and  other  terminal  markets  (table  4).  Chains 
and  the  retailer  cooperative  received  28  percent  of  the  total  quantity,  sales  agencies 
23  percent,  brokers  and  distributors  22  percent,  receiver-jobbers  and  service 
wholesalers  14  percent,  and  receivers  9  percent* 

In  1958,  sales  from  one  Seattle-Tacoma  wholesaler  to  another  amounted  to 
6,034  carlots  (table  5).  Brokers,  distributors  and  sales  agencies  made  87  percent 
of  these  sales,,  Receivers,  receiver-jobbers,  and  service  wholesalers,  with  purchases 
of  almost  4,300  carlots  of  produce  from  other  Seattle-Tacoma  wholesalers,  were  the 
most  important  buyer s0 

Nearly  11,000  carlots  were  sold  to  retail  outlets  by  Seattle-Tacoma  wholesalers 
(table  6).  Over  5,000  carlots  were  bought  by  chains  and  the  retailer  cooperative, 
about  4,000  carlots  by  retail  stores,  and  the  remainder  by  eating  places,  institutions, 
and  the  military.  Receiver-jobbers  and  service  wholesalers  were  the  most  important 
suppliers  followed  by  receivers,  brokers,  and  distributors. 

Out-of-town  sales  are  relatively  important  to  Seattle-Tacoma  wholesalers,  as 
compared  to  many  other  markets.  About  5,800  carlots  were  sold  to  buyers  outside 
the  metropolitan  area  (table  7).  Brokers,  distributors  and  sales  agencies  sold 
1,118  carlots  to  out-of-town  buyers  and  delivered  directly  to  them.  Out-of-town 
wholesalers  were  the  most  important  buyers.  They  purchased  4,690  carlots,  or  68 
percent  of  the  total. 


Buying  Methods 

About  a  third  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  bought  by  wholesale  handlers  directly 
from  shipping  point  were  purchased  through  the  firm's  own  buyers;  61  percent  by 
telephone  or  telegraph;  and  the  balance  on  consignment  or  through  shipping-point 
buying  brokers   (table  8). 
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Most  shipping -point  purchases  were  made  on  an  f.o.b.  basis.  This  method  of 
purchase  was  listed  as  first  choice  by  8  firms  which  bought  about  5,500  carlots 
direct  from  shipping  point.  Delivered  sale  was  listed  as  first  choice  by  one  firm 
which   bought   300    carlots    and   by   another   firm  which  bought  about  230  carlots  direct,, 


Functions  and  Services 


Unloading  rail  cars  and  trucks  was  done  almost  entirely  by  the  wholesalers' 
employees.  Thirteen  firms  reported  unloading  rail  cars  at  the  store  siding,  and  3 
on  team  tracks.  Of  the  16  firms  reporting  unloading  trucks  at  the  store,  12  reported 
their  own  employees  did  the  unloading,  3  hired  others  to  unload,  and  1  used  a  com- 
bination of  the  2  methods. 

About  750  carlots  of  produce  were  handled  from  team  tracks  prior  to  sale  by 
3  firms.  Over  90  percent  of  this  was  done  by  one  receiver,  and  the  entire  volume 
hauled  in  the  firm's  trucks. 

All  wholesale  handlers  except  one  receiver  and  one  prepackager  provided 
delivery  service  (table  9).  These  firms  delivered  94  percent  of  their  sales,  all  in 
their  own  trucks.  Generally,  firms  performing  more  services  needed  more  employees 
to  handle  the  same  volume  of  produce  (table  10). 

Fifteen  wholesalers  and  1  retailer  cooperative  prepackaged  or  repacked  2,000 
carlots  of  produce  in  1958  (table  11).  Repackers  and  prepackagers  accounted  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  this  volume.  Only  1  firm,  a  service  wholesaler,  prepackaged 
or  repacked  5  or  more  commodities;  7  firms  handled  only  1  commodity;  4  firms, 
2  commodities; and  2,  4  commodities. 

Only  receivers  and  service  wholesalers  reported  sales  to  other  than  regular 
customers.     The  percentage  of  their  total  sales  to  regular  customers  were  as  follows: 

Sales  to  regular  customers 
(percent  of  all  sales) 


Receiver.    ...........    .    .    .  92 

Service  wholesaler    .........  96 

The  usual  credit  terms  of  wholesale  handlers  in  the  Seattle-Tacoma  market 
were  7  days  for  noninstitutional  trade  and  30  days  for  institutional  trade.  However, 
1  receiver,  4  purveyors,  1  repacker,  and  1  exporter  offered  30-day  credit  to  all 
customers.  One  exporter  extended  more  than  30-day  credit  to  Alaskan  trade  in 
hard-to-reach  locations. 


Margins 

The  gross  margin--the  difference  between  the  buying  price  and  the  selling  price 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  selling  price--which  the  different  types  of  whole- 
salers sought  varied  markedly  (table  12).  Prepackagers  and  repackers  had  the 
largest  margin,  28.6  percent,  and  receiver-jobbers  the  smallest,  15.0  percent. 
Generally,  firms  performing  less  service  had  lower  margins. 
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Table  9. 


•Extent  of  delivery  services  by  Seat t 1 e-Tacoma  wholesale  produce 
market,  1958 


Percentage 

of  firms 

prov  iding 

del ivery 

servi  ce 

Volume  delivered  as  percentage 
of  sales  of  -- 

Percentage 
of 

Type  of  firm 

All  firms   :  Firms  making 

of        :       some 
this  type   :   deliveries 

del iver  ies 

by  f  irm  * s 
trucks 

Receiver................... 

Receiver- j obber , . c . „ . 

Service  wholesaler 

Truck  jobber .o....... 

Purveyor. .  .  .  . 

Prepackager,  repacker, . . . . . 
Mixed-load  shipper, , 

Percent      Percent         Percent          Percent 
83            71              82              100 
100            89              89              100 
100            98              98              100 
100           100             100               100 
100            97              97              100 
80            51               92              100 
100            95              95              100 

Wholesale  handlers .  . 

94            82              94              100 

Table  10,--Nuraber  of  employees,  by  type  and  size  of  firm,  Seat t le-Tacoma 
wholesale  produce  market,  1958 


All 

sizes 

Size 
sa 

of  f 
les 

irms  by 
volume 

1958 
1/ 

Type  of  firm 

Total   : 
f  irms   : 

Total 
emp 1 oy ees 

Smal  1 

:   m 

ed  ium 

'   Large 

Em- 

Em- 

Firms 

Em  p  1  o  y  e  e  s 

ployees 

Em 

ploy ees 

ployees 

Receiver................... 

6 

95 

2 

33 

60 

Receiver-jobber. . . . . , . . . . . . 

4 

122 



26 

96 

Service  wholesaler. . „ . , 0 . . . 

2 

178 



8 

170 

Truck  jobber. .............. 

2 

2 

2 





Purveyor.  ............ ...... 

12 

53 

53 





Prepackager,  repacker. 

5 

39 

23 

16 



Mixed-load  shipper .........  . 

1 

8 



8 



Exporter. 

3 

26 

11 

15 



Wholesale  handlers. . . . . . . 

35 

523 

91 

106 

326 

Selling  broker ............  . 

1 

5 

5 

Terminal  broker 

1 

5 





5 

Distributor................ 

1 

6 





6 

Importer's  sales  agency.... 

1 

19 





19 

Cooperative  sales  agency... 

3 

8 

2 

2 

4 

All  wholesalers.......... 

42 

566 

93 

108 

365 

National  chain  ............ . 

2 

86 

86 

Regional  chain............. 

1 

2 

2 





Retailer  cooperative....... 

1 

71 





71 

All  retail  organizations. 

4 

159 

2 



157 

All  firms.  ...... 

46 

725 

95 

108 

522 

!_/    Small  firms  handled  less  than  200  carlots  per  year,  medium  firms  200  to  499 
and  large  500  or  over. 
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Table    11. --Volume    and    number    of     items    prepackaged    or    repacked,     by 
type    of    firm,     Seatt le-Tacoma    wholesale    produce    market,     1958 


Type  of  f 

irm 

: Firms 

packa 

ging  or  repacking- - 

s'T 

.f 

otal 
irms 

V 
pre 
or 

olume 

package 

repacke 

:   1 

item 

:   2 
:  items 

:   3 
:  items 

4 
it  ems 

:5orm  ore 
:  items 

d 
d 

Firms 

Firms 
1 

2 

1 

Firms 

1 

1 

Firms 
2 

Firms 

1 

F 

irms 
3 
2 
2 
5 
3 
1 

C 

ar lot  s 
251 

1/ 

1/ 
541 

39 

1/ 

Receiver 

2 
1 
1 
1 
2 

Receiver- jobber 
Service  wholesa 

ler . 

pack 

Prepackager,  re 
Purveyor.  ...... 

er .  . 

Retail  cooperat 

ive . 



Total  f  irms . . 

7 

4 

2 

2 

1 

16 

2 

,000 

!_/    Withheld    to    prevent    disclosure    of     information     concerning     individual 
f  irms . 


Table    12.--Target    margins,     Seat t le-Tacoma    wholesale    produce    market,     195 


Type  of  firm 

:    Av erage  target 
:    as  percentage 
price 

margin 
of  sales 

P 
f 
a 

ercentage  of 
irms  quoting 
target  margin 

Receiver. 

Percent 
19.  2 
20.0 
24.  5 
15.0 
28.  6 
15.0 

Percent 
33 

Receiver-jobber.  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

50 

Truck  jobber........... 

83 

Purveyor 

50 

Prepacker,  repacker „ . . . 
Mixed-load  shipper 

60 
100 

The  Structure  of  the  Retail  Market 

The   Seattle -Tacoma   retail  food    store  market  was  composed  of  2,210  food  stores, 
of  which    1,599   were    grocery  stores  and  the  remainder  delicatessens,  fruit  and  vege- 
table    stores,    and    other    types    of    specialty -food    stores,,      In  1958,  total  sales  of  all 
retail  food  stores  were  almost  $450  million. 

Chains  with  11  or  more  stores  each  accounted  for  34  percent  of  the  total  food 
store  sales;  those  with  4  to  10  stores  each,  9  percent;  those  with  2  to  3  stores  each, 
4  percent;  and  independent  single-unit  stores,  the  remaining  53  percent. 

Three  Decades  of  Change  in  the  Market 

The  quantity  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  coming  into  the  Seattle  market  has 
been    rising    during    the    last    30    years.        In  1931,  total  unloads  were  less  than  7,000 
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carlots;  in  1936,  9,500  carlots;  and  in  1958,  25,750  carlotse  2/ 

Between  1936  and  1958,  direct  receipts  of  wholesale  handlers  doubled;  those 
of  chains  increased  12  times.  Direct  receipts  of  chains  accounted  for  6.6  percent 
of  the  market  total  in  1936  and  28  percent  in  1958. 

Number  and  Type  of  Firms 

A  leading  trade  directory  listed  94  wholesalers  in  Seattle-Tacoma  in  1939; 
62  in  1949;  and  43  in  1958  (table  13).  Between  1 939  and  1 958,  only  the  number  of 
distributors  and  sales  agencies  and  prepackagers  and  repackers  increased.  Numbers 
of  chains  listed  as  receivers  of  produce  dropped  from  7  to  2,  and  numbers  of  whole- 
sale grocers  from  6  to  3. 

The  classifications  of  firms  listed  in  table  13  are  not  necessarily  the  same  as 
those  in  the  remainder  of  this  report  as  they  are  based  on  the  first  listing  in  the 
trade  directory.  For  most  firms,  several  different  types  are  listed--often  as  many 
as  five  or  six- -indicating  the  variety  of  functions  and  services  performed  by  many 
firms.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  this  report,  the  firms  are  classified  on  the 
basis    of    the    information    obtained   in  the    survey   and  the  definitions  in  the  appendix. 

Table    13. --Number    of    firms,     by    type,     Seattle-Tacoma    wholesale    produce 

market,     1939,     1948,     and    1958 

Class    of    firm  1939  1948  1958 

:  Firms  Firms  Firms 

Receiver,     receiver-jobber,  ..,.,...,„,:  50  32  22 

Jobber . 0 „.....:  7  4  3 

Repacker-pr  epackager :    3 

Truck  jobber,. e. „ , ....o....:  2  2  1 

Importer,  exporter. .....•••••••:  10  3  2 

Shipper,  packer. ,,.....,,,, .....:  11  7  4 

Total  wholesale  handlers.,..,. :      80  48  35 

Selling  broker,  ,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,  ;      11  8  4 

Terminal  broker. „ .......:       1  1  

Distributor,,  sales  agency,,,,, :       2  5  4 

Total  wholesalers ;      94  62  43 

Chain ......  ..........:       7  4  2 

Wh  olesale  grocer :       6  4  3 

Total  all  firms , :    107  70  48 

Packer  Red  Book,  1939  and  1948;  Fresh  Year  Book  Issue  The  Packer,  1958. 


2/  In  carlots  of  30,256  pounds, 
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Entrance  and  Exit  of  Wholesalers 

Of  the  firms  contacted  in  the  survey,  53  percent  had  been  in  business  less  than 
20  years  (table  14),  Twelve  percent  of  these  firms  had  entered  the  business  in  the 
last  4  years;  24  percent  in  the  last  5  to  9  years;  and  17  percent  in  the  last  10  to  19 
years.  Eighteen  percent  of  the  wholesalers  had  been  in  business  more  than  40  years 
and  2  percent  for  over  60  years. 

The  new  firms  were  receiver-jobbers,  service  wholesalers,  truck  jobbers,  and 
purveyors,  while  the  older  firms  were  primarily  receivers.  All  the  distributors 
and  sale  agencies  had  been  in  business  a  minimum  of  30  years  and  a  majority  40  to 
50  years.  The  exporting  firms  were  at  least  20  years  old  with  two-thirds  dating 
back  30  to  39  years, 


Growth  and  Decline 


Of  the  42  wholesale  firms  in  the  Seattle-Tacoma  market,  27  reported  concerning 
changes  in  sales  volume  from  1948  to  19580  Forty- eight  percent  indicated  a  sales 
increase  of  more  than  10  percent;  15  percent,  a  sales  decrease  of  more  than  10  per- 
cent; and  37  percent,  little  or  no  change  (table  15),  Of  the  13  firms  reporting  an  in- 
crease in  sales,  5  increased  83  percent  or  more.  Two  firms  reported  decreases  of 
43  percent  or  more, 

Changes  in  Trade  Channels 

Most  wholesalers  reported  there  had  been  no  major  changes  in  their  source  of 
supply  during  the  last  10  years.  There  had  been  a  slight  shift  from  purchases  from 
local  farmers  to  purchases  direct  from  more  distant  shipping  points.  One  chain 
reported  buying  more  through  its  own  purchasing  agency. 

There  was  little  variation  in  outlets  over  the  last  decade.  Of  the  28  firms  in 
business  at  least  10  years,  23  reported  no  change  in  types  of  buyers,  while  only  2 
indicated  a  clientele  of  fewer  buyers. 

Changes  in  Services 

Services  performed  by  wholesalers  remained  relatively  constant  over  the  last 
10  years.    The  only  major  change  was  an  increase  in  frequency  of  delivery. 


Outlook  of  Wholesalers 

Nearly  half  of  the  Seattle-Tacoma  wholesalers  felt  that  the  outlook  for  their 
type  of  business  was  good;  42  percent  felt  that  it  was  bad,  while  the  remaining  11 
percent  were  either  undecided  or  felt  that  it  was  fair.  The  more  optimistic  whole- 
salers included  75  percent  of  the  purveyors  and  50  percent  of  the  receivers,  the 
service  wholesalers,  the  sales  agents,  and  the  terminal  broker.  All  the  receiver- 
jobbers  were  pessimistic  as  to  business  outlook  as  were  80  percent  of  the  repackers 
and  prepackagers  and  50  percent  of  the  receivers. 

Only  3  Seattle-Tacoma  wholesalers  expected  to  make  changes  in  their  businesses 
in  the  next  few  years.  One  expected  to  go  out  of  business,  another  expected  to  shift 
to   a   different   type   of  business,  and  the  third  expected  to  expand  prepackaged  volume, 
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Table  14. --Percentage  of  firms  in  business  for  specified  periods,  by  type  of  firm 
Seatt le-Tacoma  wholesale  produce  market,  1958 


Type  of  firm 


Number  of  years  in  business 


1  to  4'  5  to  9 


10  to  :20  to  :30  to  : 40  to  : 50  to 


>0  or 


19 


29 


39 


49 


59 


Total 


Recei 
Recei 
Servi 
Truck 
Purve 
Prepa 
Mixed 
Expor 
Termi 
Selli 
Distr 
Impor 

agen 
Coope 

agen 


ver . . o  o o 
ver- j  obb 
ce  whole 
j  obber . 
yor  . 
ckager , 
-load  sh 

t  er 

nal  brok 
ng  broke 
ibutor . . 
ter's  sa 

cy 

rative  s 
cy. 


er . 

sal 


rep 
ipp 


er  o 


les 
ale: 


All  wholesalers 


Pet 

25 
50 
50 
17 


12 


Pet. 

50 

50 
33 

40 

100 


24 


Pet 

50 


17 
100 


100 


Pet. 

Pet. 



17 

50 

--- 

25 



33 


40 
67 


67 


Pet, 


100 

100 

33 


Pet.  Pet 
17  16 
25     


20 


17 


12 


17 


Pet. 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

100 


100 


Table  15. --Change  in  sales  volume  between  1948  and  1958,  wholesalers  in  the  Seattle- 

Tacoma  produce  market,  1958 


Type  of  firm 


Total 

f  irms 


Firms 
report in| 


Percentage  of  firms  reporting- 


Sales  increase: 

Sales  decrease 

more  than    : 

more  than 

10  percent   : 

10 

percent 

Percent 

Percent 

16 

16 

100 



50 



50 

16 

67 

33 

100 





50 

100 

--- 

67 



No 

change 


:  Firms 

Receiver :  6 

Receiver- j  obber :  4 

Service  wholesaler :  2 

Purveyor :  12 

Repacker,  pr epackager . .  :  5 

Mixed-load  shipper :  1 

Exporter „.:  3 

Truck  jobber :  2 

Selling  broker :  1 

Cooperative  sales        : 

agency „  .  :  3 

Distributor :  1 

Importer's  sales         : 

agency. :  1 

Terminal  broker :  1 

All  firms :  42 


Firms 
6 
1 
2 
6 
3 
1 
2 
0 
1 

3 

1 

1 

0 


100 


Percent 
68 


50 

34 


50 


33 
100 


27 


48 


15 


37 
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PORTLAND 


Market  Areas 


The  major  market  area  in  Portland  is  in  the  southeast  quadrant  of  the  city  with 
minor  concentrations  of  produce  handlers  and  chain  warehouses  in  other  sections 
of  the  city  and  suburbs.  In  1958,  total  receipts  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the 
Portland  market  amounted  to  16,600  carlots.  This  amount  does  not  include  direct 
purchases  by  retailers,  processors,  or  consumers  from  farmers  or  shippers  of 
produce;  nor  does  it  include  sales  by  Portland  firms  to  out-of-town  buyers  when  the 
produce  did  not  physically  pass  through  the  market* 

Only  9  of  the  37  firms  were  outside  the  terminal  market  area,  and  they  handled 
nearly  30  percent  of  the  total  sales  volume  (table  16)„ 


Table  16. — Number  of  firms  and  volume  handled,  by  market  area  and  type 
of  firm,  Portland  wholesale  produce  market,  1958 


Type  of  firm 


Portland  terminal  area 


Firms 


Total  '  Large  1/ 


Volume 


Oth 


er  areas 


Firms 


Total :  Large  1/ 


Volume 


Receiver 

Commission  merchant 
Receiver-jobber,  .  . 

Jobber 0  . 

Jobber  (delivery). 

Truck  jobber 

Purveyor.  0 

Prepackager 

Carlot  distributor 
Selling  broker.... 
Cooperative  sales 

agency  <,.... 

Chain ... 0  . .......  o 


Al 1  firms, 


No 
9 
1 
4 
1 
2 

2 
2 

1 
3 

2 

1 


No 
3 
1 
3 


12 


Carlot  s 
3,151 

2/ 

3,457. 

1/ 
2/ 

2/ 
2/ 
2/ 

2,226 

2/ 
2/ 


No 


15,483 


Car lot s 


2/ 


2/ 


2/ 


6,455 


1/    Large  firms  are  those  selling  500  or  more  carlots. 

_2/  Withheld  to  avoid  disclosure  of  information  concerning  individual 
f  iri.is  . 
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The  Structure  of  the  Market 

The  Portland  wholesale  produce  market  consisted  of  37  firms  of  14  types  in 
1958  (table  17).  Receivers  and  receiver=jobbers  were  the  most  numerous.  The 
more  important  types  in  terms  of  volume  sold  were  commission  merchants,  receiver- 
jobbers,  receivers,  selling  brokers,  distributors,  and  chains.  Fourteen  of  the  37 
firms  were  small,  9  medium- sized,  and  14  large.  The  small  firms,  selling  less 
than  200  carlots  each,  accounted  for  only  5  percent  of  the  market's  total  volume; 
medium- sized  firms,  selling  200  to  499  carlots,  12  percent;  and  the  large  firms 
81  percent.  Small  firms  were  fairly  evenly  divided  among  the  different  types  operating 
9  of  the  14  firms.  The  medium-sized  firms  were  mostly  receivers  and  receiver- 
jobbers,  with  1  selling  broker  and  2  local  chains.  Receivers  and  receiver-jobbers 
were  the  most  numerous  of  the  large  firms. 

Here  again,  as  in  the  Seattle -Tacoma  market,  there  is  little  commodity  specializa- 
tion (table  18).  The  only  single -commodity  handlers  in  Portland  were  1  selling 
broker  and  2  cooperative  sales  agencies.  Twenty-four  of  the  30  wholesalers  carried 
a  complete  line  of  produce.  There  were  3  firms,  1  prepackager,  repacker  and  2 
receivers,  who  carried  several  commodity  classes. 

Marketing  Channels 

The  Portland  wholesale  produce  market  supplies  hundreds  of  retail  grocery 
stores,  fruit  and  vegetable  stores,  restaurants,  hotels,  and  institutions  in  the  Portland 
metropolitan  area,  plus  many  wholesalers,  chains  and  retailers  throughout  Oregon 
and  other  parts  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Receivers,  commission  merchants,  receiver-jobbers,  and  chains  as  a  group 
handled  the  largest  quantity  of  produce  (fig.  2).  This  group  also  purchased  the  largest 
quantity  from  shipping  point. 

Slightly  over  68  percent  of  the  produce  coming  into  the  market  was  bought 
directly  from  shipping  point;  22  percent  from  local  growers;  6  percent  through  sales 
agencies  or  brokers  in  other  cities;  and  the  balance  from  out-of-town  truckers 
(table  19). 

Chains  received  22  percent  of  the  total,  brokers,  carlot  distributors,  and  sales 
agencies  29  percent,  receivers  and  commission  merchants  18  percent,  and  receiver- 
jobbers  13  percent. 

Sales  from  one  Portland  wholesaler  to  another  amounted  to  2,671  carlots  (table  20). 
Brokers,  carlot  distributors,  and  sales  agencies  made  82  percent  of  these  sales,  and 
receivers  and  commission  merchants  17  percent.  Receivers,  commission  merchants, 
and  receiver-jobbers  bought  the  largest  quantity  of  produce  from  other  Portland 
wholesalers. 

In  1958,  slightly  over  7,000  carlots  were  sold  to  local  retail  outlets  by  Portland 
wholesalers  (table  21).  Of  this  total,  approximately  2,600  carlots  went  to  chains, 
3,800  to  retail  stores,  and  the  balance  to  processors,  consumers,  eating  places,  and 
institutions.  Receiver-jobbers  were  the  most  important  suppliers  to  this  group  with 
sales  of  nearly  3,300  carlots. 
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Table  17 


-Number  of  firms  and  percentage  of  volume  handled,  by  type  and  size 
of  firm,  Portland  wholesale  produce  market,  1958 


Type  of  firm 


All  firms 


Num- 
ber 


Volume  handled  1/ 


Quant  ity 


Percent- 

of  total 

market 


Dist r  ibut or  of 
firms  by  size  2./ 


Small :Medium :Large 


Percen ta 

of  gro 


ge  of  sales 
up  by-- 


Smal  1 
f  irms 


d  ium 
i  rm  s 


Large 
f  i  rm  s 


Rece 
Comm 

mer 
Rece 
Jobb 
Jobb 
True 
Purv 
Prep 
Sell 
Carl 

but 
Coop 

age 
Nati 
Loca 

war 
Loca 

out 


i ver  0 

i  ss  ion 

chant 

i ver- j obber . „ 

er .  .  .  .  „ 

er  (delivery) 

k  j  obber 

ey  or  .  .  ,.  . 

ackager ...... 

ing  broker,,, 
ot  dis tri- 
or   

erat  i ve  sal es 

ncy 

onal  chain . . . 
1  chain  with 

ehouse 

1  chain  with- 
warehouse . . . 


All  firms 


37 


Car- 
lots 

4,  151 
3,  857 

467 

1  ,  109 

5,  552 


6,  802 


21,93! 


Pet 
19 

18 


5 
25 


31 


No. 
2 


No, 
3 


Pet 


100 
100 
100 
100 
6 
1 


1  5 


Pet. 

Pet. 

39 

52 



100 

21 

79 

28 


100 


14 


13 


94 

81 


100 


94 
100 


100 
57 


1/    Includes  resales  among  wholesalers  and  sales  to  chains. 

2/  Small  firms  handle  less  than  200  carlots  per  year;  medium  firms  200  to  499 
and  large  firms  500  or  more. 


Table  1 


--Number  of  firms  by  commodity  specialization  and  type  of  firm,  Portland 
wholesale  produce  market,  1958 


Type  of  firm 

Firms  handling 
complete  1 ine 
of  produce 

Firms 

sp 

ec  ial 

izing 

in-- 

S 

everal  commod 
classes 

it 

y   : 

One  commodity 
class 

Firms 

Firms 

Firms 

Receiver .  .......  . 

7 

2 



Comm  i  s  s  ion 

merchant 0 

1 

1 





Receiver- j obber . . 



Jobber 

2 
2 





Jobber  (delivery) 



Truck  jobber. .... 

2 





5 

1 

1 

Prepackager 



Carlot  distributor 

1 





Selling  broker... 

2 



1 

Cooperative  sales 

agency 





2 

All  wholesalers 

24 

3 

3 
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Table  20 , --Wholesaler s '  sales  to  other  Portland  wholesalers,  by  class 
of  seller,  Portland  wholesale  produce  market,  1958 


Type  of  wholesale  buyer 


Class  of  seller 


Jobber , 

Receiver , 
commiss  ion 
merchant 

Recei ver- 
j  obber 

jobber 
(  del  ivery,), 
truck 
.1  obber 

Purveyor , 
pr epackager 

All 
buyers 

Car- 

Car lot s 

Carl ot s 

Car lot s 

Carl ot s 

lots 

632 

1  ,  209 

166 

85 

2,  192 

85 

200 

77 

137 

499 





80 



80 

Broker,  carlot  dis- 
tributor, cooperative: 
sales  agency,,,,,,,, 

Receiver,  commission 
merchant 

Purveyor,  prepackager 


Al 1  sellers 


717 


1  ,  409 


323 


222 


2,  671 


Table  21, — Wholesalers'  sales  to  retail  outlets,  by  class  of  seller 
Portland  wholesale  produce  market,  1958 


Type  of 

retail 

buyer 

Class  of  seller 

Chain 

:  Retailer 

Processor, 
con  sumer 

Eating  place; 

inst  itut  ion,: 

mil  it ary   : 

All 
retail 
buyers 

Car- 

Car- 

lots 

Car  lots 

Car lot s 

Carlot  s 

lots 

Broker,  carlot  dis- 

tributor, cooperative 

sales  agency, ,,,,,,, 

845 

361 





1,  206 

Receiver,  commission 

merchant „  ,  ,  .  , 

902 

365 



249 

1  ,  516 

Receiver-jobber, , . , . , 

682 

2,466 



147 

3,  295 

Jobber,  jobber   (de- 

livery) .truck  jobber 



297 

31 

139 

467 

Purveyor,  prepackager 

170 

345 



64 

579 

Al  1  sellers,,,,,,,, 

2,599 

3,834 

31 

599 

7,063 
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Portland  wholesalers  sold  about  5,400  carlots  to  out-of-town  buyers  in  1958 
(table  22 )„  Receivers  and  commission  merchants  sold  the  largest  quantity,  which 
amounted  to  39  percent  of  total  out-of-town  sales.  Brokers,  carlot  distributors,  and 
sales  agencies  were  also  important  sellers,,  Receiver-jobbers,  and  repackers 
accounted  for  only  18  percent  of  out-of-town  sales. 

Buying  Methods 

Wholesale  handlers  made  50  percent  of  their  shipping -point  purchases  direct 
by  telephone  or  telegraph  (table  23).  Thirty  percent  were  made  through  the  firm's 
own  salaried  buyers.  An  additional  8  percent  of  the  shipping-point  purchases  were 
made  through  their  own  affiliated  shippers  and  12  percent  on  consignment. 

Most  Portland  wholesalers  buying  direct  from  shipping  point  usually  did  so  on 
an  f,o.b,  basis.  Eleven  firms  which  bought  6,800  carlots  in  1958  bought  f,o,b,  shipping 
point.  Another  firm  which  bought  700  carlots  reported  buying  f,o,b,  shipping  point 
inspection  final. 


Functions  and  Services 


All  but  one  of  the  Portland  wholesalers  used  their  own  employees  to  unload  rail 
cars  and  trucks.  Five  firms  reported  unloading  rail  cars  at  the  store  siding,  and  4 
on  team  tracks.  Seventeen  firms  reported  unloading  trucks  at  store  siding.  One 
firm     reported     unloading    trucks    at    the     store     siding    with  hired  unloading  service. 

Only  one  firm,  a  receiver,  reported  hauling  produce  in  the  firm's  own  truck 
from  team  track  prior  to  sale. 

All  wholesale  handlers  except  2  receivers  provided  delivery  service  (table  24), 
These  firms  delivered  55  percent  of  their  sales  entirely  in  their  own  trucks. 

Ten  wholesalers  and  1  chain  prepackaged  or  repacked  3,025  carlots  of  produce 
in  1958  (table  25).  Prepackagers  and  receiver=jobbers  accounted  for  one-third  of 
this  volume.  All  the  firms  reported  repacking  or  prepackaging  3  or  more  items; 
4  firms  reported  prepackaging  5  or  more  items. 

The  usual  credit  terms  in  the  Portland  area  were  7  days  for  noninstitutional 
trade  and  30  days  for  institutional  trade.  However,  one  each  of  receiver,  commission 
merchant,  and  purveyor  extended  14-day  credit,  while  2  other  receivers  and  1 
purveyor  offered  30-day  credit  to  all  customers. 

Generally,  firms  performing  more  services  needed  more  employees  to  handle 
the  same  volume  of  produce  (table  26),  Receiver  ^jobbers  averaged  28  employees 
per  firm  followed  by  receivers  with  about  6  employees  per  firm. 


Margins 

The  average  margins  aimed  for  by  the  different  wholesalers  varied  considerably. 
Portland  wholesalers  reported  a  range  from  5  to  20  percent.  Receivers  reported 
an  average  target  margin  of  13.7  percent,  while  receiver-jobbers  reported  16  percent. 
Firms  performing  the  greatest  number  of  services  had  margins  that  were  consistently 
higher  than  those  performing  fewer  services. 
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Table  24. --Extent  of  delivery  by  Portland  wholesale  produce  handlers, 

1958 


Percentage  of 

Vol 

ume  delivered  as  percen 

tage 

firms 

providing 

del ivery 

service 

of  total  sales  of — 

P 

d 
f 

ercentage  of 

Type  of  firm 

All  firms 
this  type 

Firms  making 
some  deliveries 

eliveries  by 
irm' s  trucks 

Percent 

P 

ercent 

Percent 

Percent 

Receiver . . . . „ 

78 

44 

49 

100 

Comm  i  s  s  i  on 

merchant .  .  0  «> 

100 

20 

20 

100 

Jobber „ 

100 

1 

1 

100 

Jobber         j 

( del ivery ) . 0 : 

100 

97 

97 

100 

Truck  jobber. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Pu  r  v  e  y  o  r 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Receiver-     : 

j  obber . 0  a . e  0  : 

100 

78 

78 

100 

Prepackager . „ 

100 

15 

15 

100 

Wholesale   : 

handlers . „  : 

88 

8.5 

55 

100 

Table  25. --Volume  and  number  of  items  prepackaged  or  repacked,  by  typ< 
of  firm,  Portland  wholesale  produce  market,  1958 


Firms 

prepackag 

in 

g 

or 

Volume 

Type  of  firm 

repacking 

- 

- 

Total 
f  i  rms 

prepackaged 

1   3 

items   ' 

4  items 

5  or  more 
i  terns 

or 
repacked 

N 

umber 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Rece  iver , 

commi  s  s  i  on 

merchant .... 

3 

2 



5 

1/ 

Receiver- 

jobber.  .  .  .  „  . 

1 

1 

1 

3 

465 

Prepackager . . 





2 

2 

545 

Chain  





1 

1 

1/ 

All  firms.. 

4 

3 

4 

11 

3,025 

1_/  Withheld  to  prevent  disclosure  of  information  of  individual  firms. 
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Table  26. --Number  of  employees,  by  type  and  size  of  firm,  Portland 
wholesale  produce  market,  1958 


Type  of  firm 

All  sizes 

Size  of  firm  by  1958 
sales  volume  1./ 

'  Firms  [Employees 

Small   |  Medium      Large 

Receiver.  ......o....... 

Commission  merchant.... 

Receiver- jobber. . . . .  .  0  . 

Jobber. 

Jobber  (delivery) 

Truck  jobber.. 

Purveyor.  .............. 

Prepackager. 

Employees  Employees   Employees 
9         53           6          19           28 

1  8          8 

5       142         19          123 

14          4         

2  3           3          

2          3           3          

2          3           3          

2         21           6          15 

Selling  broker......... 

Cooperative  sales 
agency.  ............... 

Carlot  distributor,,  ,„, 
Chain.  . 

3         14           1           8            5 

2          6           1          5 

1  11         11 

2  82          82 

Al 1  f  i  rm  s . . .........  . 

32       350          27          46          277 

1/  Small  firms  handle  less  than  200  carlots  per  year,  medium  firms  200 
to  499,  and  large  500  or  over. 

The  Structure  of  the  Retail  Market 

The  Portland  retail  food  store  market  was  composed  of  1,315  food  stores;  915 
of  these  were  grocery  stores  and  delicatessens,  and  the  remainder  fruit  and  vegetable 
stores  and  other  types  of  specialty  food  stores.  In  1958,  total  sales  of  all  retail  food 
stores  were  slightly  over  $265  million. 

Chains  with  11  or  more  stores  each  accounted  for  37  percent  of  the  total  retail 
store  sales;  those  with  4  to  10  stores  each,  5  percent;  those  with  2  to  3  stores,  7 
percent;  and  independent  single  unit  stores,  the  remaining  51  percent. 

Three  Decades  of  Change  in  the  Market 

The  total  quantity  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  coming  into  the  Portland  market 
has  shown  a  rising  trend  during  the  last  30  years.  In  1931,  total  unloads  were  slightly 
over  4,400  carlots;  in  1936,  8,554  carlots;  and  in  1958,  18,851  carlots. 

Between  1936  and  1958,  direct  receipts  of  whole  sale  handlers  increased  26  percent 
while  those  of  chains  doubled.  In  1936,  direct  receipts  by  chains  were  25  percent  of 
the  total  in  the  market;  in  1958,  36  percent. 

Number  and  Type  of  Firms 

There  were  49  wholesalers  in  Portland  in  1939,  40  in  1 948,  and  37  in  1 958, 
according  to  a  leading  trade  directory  (table  27). 
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Table  27. --Number  of  firms,  by  type,  Portland  wholesale  produce  market, 

1939,  1948,  and  1958 


Class  of  firm 


1939 


1941 


1958 


Receiver,  receiver-  j  obber  ....  c  «  . 

Jobber.  .  „  .  .  c  .  .  .  .  0  .  „  «>  e  .  .  «  .  o  «  .  .  .  <>  . 

Repacker,  prepackager. .coc.occe. 
Truck  jobber. .............  ...... 

Importer,  exporter. ......  e  o  .  .  .  «  . 

Shipper,  packer..  ......  ......... 

Total  wholesale  handlers,,,,,, 

Selling  broker. .......coo..  ..... 

Buying  broker.....  ........  ...... 

Distributor,     sales    agency....... 

Total,     all    wholesalers...... 


Chain  ........... 

Wholesale    grocer 


Total,     all     firms 


Firms 

12 

8 

3 

2 

10 

57 


Firms 
17 
4 
1 
3 
1 
6 


43 


Firms 

15 

2 

7 

1 


35 

32 

33 

10 
3 
1 

7 

3 

1 

1 

49 

40 

37 

5 

3 

4 

3 





41 


Packer    Red    Book,     1939    and    1948 


Fresh    Year    Book    Issue.     The    Packer, 1958. 


Numbers  of  firms  dropped  in  all  categories  except  for  truck  jobbers,  receivers, 
and  receiver-jobbers. 

Five  chains  were  listed  as  receivers  of  produce  in  1939,  3  in  1948,  and  4  in 
1958.  Although  there  were  3  wholesale  grocers  in  1939,  none  was  listed  in  either 
1948  or  in  1958. 


Entrance  and  Exit  of  Wholesalers 

Of  the  total  firms  contacted  in  the  survey,  58  percent  had  been  in  business  less 
than  20  years  (table  28).  Seven  percent  of  these  firms  had  entered  the  business  in 
the  last  4  years;  14  percent  in  the  last  5  to  9  years;  and  37  percent  in  the  last  10  to 
19  years.  Sixteen  percent  of  all  the  firms  had  been  in  business  more  than  40  years 
and  3  percent  for  over  60  years. 

Receivers,  truck  jobbers,  purveyors,  and  receiver-jobbers  were  the  newer  entries, 
while  the  older  firms  were  primarily  receiver-jobbers,  prepackagers,  and  selling 
brokers.  The  oldest  firm  in  the  Portland  market  was  a  cooperative  sales  agency,  and 
the  youngest  a  receiver- jobber. 

Growth  and  Decline 

Of  the  30  wholesale  firms  in  Portland,  20  reported  concerning  changes  in  sales 
volume.  Only  20  percent  indicated  a  sales  increase  of  more  than  10  percent  from 
1948    to    1958,    while    50  percent   reported  a    sales  decrease  of  more  than  10  percent; 
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and  30  percent  reported  little  or  no  change  (table  29 )o  More  receivers  had  sales 
decreases  than  any  other  types  of  firms.  Of  the  4  receivers  reporting  sales  decreases, 
3  indicated  a  decline  of  more  than  23  percent.  None  of  the  firms  indicated  a  sales 
increase  of  more  than  40  percent  from  1948  to  1958, 

Changes  in  Trade  Channels 

Most  of  the  Portland  wholesalers  reported  no  major  changes  in  the  sources  of 
supply  in  the  last  decadec  Two  firms  reported  shifts  in  geographic  areas  of  supply, 
2  also  indicated  greater  purchases  from  shipping  point,  and  1  reported  more  purchases 
through  the  shipping -point  buying  brokers.  One  firm  reported  fewer  purchases  in 
the  local  market  and  another  fewer  purchases  from  terminal  brokers. 

There  was  little  variation  in  outlets  in  the  last  10  years.  Eighteen  of  the  25 
firms  in  business  10  years  or  more  reported  no  change  in  types  of  firms  to  which 
they  sold  produce,  while  4  indicated  a  clientele  of  fewer  buyers. 

Changes  in  Services 

Wholesalers'  services  have  remained  relatively  constant  over  the  last  10  years. 
The  only  major  change  was  an  increase  in  the  frequency  of  delivery.  One  wholesaler 
reported  that  the   quantity  delivered  was  less,  but  frequency  of  delivery  was  greater. 


Outlook  of  Wholesalers 

Sixty  percent  of  the  Portland  wholesalers  felt  that  the  outlook  for  their  type  of 
business  was  good;  33  percent  bad;  and  the  remaining  7  percent  only  fair.  The  more 
optomistic  wholesalers  included  50  percent  of  the  receivers  and  all  the  jobbers  and 
purveyors.  The  commission  merchant,  and  all  receiver- jobbers  and  distributors 
felt  that  business  outlook  was  bad. 

Only  2  Portland  wholesalers  expected  changes  in  their  businesses  in  the  next 
few  years.  One  expected  to  have  a  change  in  type  of  outlets,  and  the  other  expected 
to  shift  to  a  different  type  of  business. 


SPOKANE 


Market  Areas 

Spokane  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  markets  covered  in  this  report.  Because 
of  the  small  number  of  firms  involved,  much  less  detailed  information  is  presented. 
In  1958,  two-thirds  of  the  Spokane  wholesalers  were  concentrated  along  West  Ide 
Avenue  (table  30).  One  chain  warehouse  and  5  wholesalers--one  each  of  receiver, 
jobber,  truck  jobber,  purveyor,  and  distributor--were  outside  this  area.  In  1958, 
total  receipts  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  market  were  5,241  carlots.  This 
figure  excludes  direct  purchases  by  retailers,  processors,  or  consumers  from  farmers 
or  shippers,  and  sales  by  Spokane  wholesale  firms  to  out-of-town  buyers  which  did 
not  physically  pass  through  the  market. 
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Table  30. --Number  of  firms,  by  market  area  and  type  of  firm,  Spokane 
wholesale  produce  market,  1958 


Market  area 


Type  of  firm 


West  Ide  Avenue  Other 


:  Firms  Firms 

Receiver,,,,,,. :  2                       1 

Receiver-jobber „,.:  3  

Jobber „  .  .<,...» »...<>:  1 

Jobber  (delivery  ),,.„,  „ :  1  

Truck  jobber,  , „ ,..:  1                       1 

Pu  rveyor... :  1 

Receiver-purveyor ,,,:  1  

Prepackager , , „  :  1  

Selling  broker,, ,., „,...:  1  

Distributor :  1 


All    wholesalers ,,:  10 

Chains ,<><..:  


All    firms,  , ,...:  10 


The  Structure  of  the  Market 

The  Spokane  wholesale  produce  market  consisted  of  16  firms  of  1 1  types  in 
1958  (table  31),  Most  of  the  firms  were  receivers  and  receiver-jobbers.  They  also 
handled  the  greatest  quantity  of  produce. 

Of  the  15  wholesale  firms  in  the  market,  7  handled  less  than  200  carlots  of 
produce  in  1958;  2  handled  200  to  499  carlots;  and  6  handled  500  or  more.  The  larger 
firms  were  concentrated  at  the  initial  receipt  level,  half  of  which  were  receivers, 
and  receiver-jobbers, 

A  lack  of  specialization  was  also  apparent  in  the  Spokane  market  with  only  3  in 
15  firms  not  carrying  a  complete  line  of  produce.  These  3  firms,  however,  carried 
a  fairly  broad  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Marketing  Channels 

The  Spokane  wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  market  supplies  many  retail  grocery 
stores,  restaurants,  hotels,  and  institutions  in  the  Spokane  metropolitan  area,  plus 
many  wholesalers,  chains,  and  retailers  throughout  Northwest  Washington,  Northern 
Idaho,  and  Northwestern  Montana, 

In  1958,  Spokane  wholesalers  and  chains  purchased  a  total  of  4,124  carlots  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  directly  from  shipping  point,  1,059  carlots  from  local 
growers,  and  621  carlots  through  brokers  and  sales  agencies  in  other  markets   (fig,  3), 
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Table  31. — Number  of  firms  by  type,  size,  and  volume  handled,  Spokane 
wholesale  produce  market,  1958 


ype 


of  firm 


All  firms 


Number 


Volume  handled 


Quantity 


Percentage 

of  total 

volume 


Distribution  of 
firms  by  size  JL/ 


Smal  1 


Med  ium 


Large 


Receiver,,,,,,,,.,, 
Receiver- j  obber . . , . 

Jobber., 

Jobber  (delivery).. 

Truck  jobber 0 

Pu  rveyor,., 

Receiver-purveyor. . 

Prepackager.  „ „ 

Selling  broker 

Distributor. „ . , . . • . 

National  chain 

Regional  chain, 0,,0 

Local  chain  without 

warehouse 


All  firms 


19 


Carl ot s 
1,641 
1,  143 

1,076 


1,400 
2,450 


7,  710 


100 


Firms   Firms 

1        1 

2 


1_/    Small  firms  handle  less  than  200  carlots  per  year,  medium  firms  200 
to  499,  and  large  firms  500  or  more. 


Receivers  purchased  the  largest  quantity  of  produce  direct  from  shipping  point 
(table  32).  In  1958,  they  bought  1,245  carlots  in  this  manner,  followed  by  brokers 
and  distributors. 

Receivers  accounted  for  almost  27  percent  and  receiver-jobbers  16  percent  of 
the  total  purchases  outside  the  Spokane  market  area. 

Sales  from  one  Spokane  wholesaler  to  another  amounted  to  1,127  carlots  in  1958 
(table  33).  Brokers  and  distributors  made  60  percent  of  these  sales.  Receiver-jobbers, 
jobbers,  truck  jobbers,  and  purveyors  were  the  most  important  buyers. 

Nearly  3,000  carlots  were  sold  to  retail  outlets  by  Spokane  wholesalers  (table  34). 
Chains  bought  35  percent  of  this  volume,  retail  stores  47  percent,  and  eating  places, 
institutions,  and  the  military  18  percent.  Receivers  and  receiver-jobbers  sold  the 
greatest  quantity  of  produce  to  retail  buyers. 

Out-of-town  sales  were  relatively  important  to  Spokane  wholesalers,  compared 
to  many  other  markets  (table  35).  About  a  third  was  sold  by  the  broker  and  distributor 
to  out-of-town  buyers  and  delivered  directly  to  them.  Out-of-town  wholesalers  were 
the  most  important  buyers;  they  purchased  542  carlots. 
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Table  33 , --Wholesalers '  sales  to  other  Spokane  wholesalers,  by  class  of 
seller,  Spokane  wholesale  produce  market,  1958 


Type  oi  wholesale  buyer 

Class  of  seller 

Receiver 

Rece  i ver- 
j  obber 

I 

Jobber , 

j  obber 

(delivery), 

truck  jobber, 

purveyor 

Repacker , 
prepackager 

All 
buyers 

Car- 

Car lot s 

Car lot s 

Carl ot s 

Car lots 

lots 

Broker,  distributor.. 

86 

141 

446 

1/ 

673 

Receiver. ...... ...... 





189 



189 

Receiver- jobber 





120 



120 

Jobber,  jobber 

(delivery),  truck 

jobber,  purveyor 

receiver-purveyor. . . 





93 



93 

Prepackager. ......... 



52 





52 

All  sellers... 

86 

193 

848 

1/ 

1,  127 

1/  Omitted  to  avoid  disclosure  (also  omitted  from  totals). 


Table  34. --Wholesaler s '  sales  to  retail  outlets,  by  class  of  seller 
Spokane  wholesale  produce  market,  1958 


T 

yp 

e  of  ret 

ail 

buyer 

Class  of  seller 

Chain 

R 

etail  st 
peddler 

ore 

:  Eating  place, 
:   institution, 
:    mil  it ary 

All  retail 
buyers 

Carl ot 

s 

Carl ot s 
165 

Car lot s 

Carl ot s 

Receiver «>  .  »  «  .  «  .. 

976 

1,  141 

Receiver- jobber. 

15 

771 

111 

897 

Jobber,  jobber 

(delivery),  truck 

jobber,  purveyor 

receiver-purveyor.  ,, 



430 

432 

862 

Prepackager. ......e  .. 

37 

23 



60 

All  sellers. ..... 

1  ,  028 

1,389 

543 

2,  960 
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Buying  Methods 

Wholesale  handlers  obtained  29  percent  of  all  their  shipping -point  purchases 
direct  by  telephone  or  telegraph;  20  percent  through  shipping -point  buyers;  and  about 
51  percent  through  firm's  own  salaried  buyers  (table  36).  Receivers  were  the  only 
firms  in  1958  having  salaried  buyers. 

Most  shipping-point  purchases  where  the  buyer  takes  title  were  made  on  an  f.o.b. 
basis.  Four  firms  which  bought  about  1,400  carlots  direct  listed  this  method  as 
their  first  choice. 


Functions  and  Services 


Wholesalers'  employees  unloaded  all  rail  cars  and  trucks.  Five  firms  reported 
unloading  rail  cars  at  the  store  siding,  while  2  unloaded  at  team  tracks.  Eight  firms 
reported  unloading  trucks  at  the  store  siding. 

All  the  firms  except  one  receiver-jobber  had  delivery  service  (table  37).  They 
delivered  95  percent  of  their  sales  volume  entirely  in  their  own  trucks. 

Five  wholesalers  prepackaged  or  repacked  a  total  of  435  carlots  of  produce  in 
1958.  Two  of  these  firms  handled  only  one  product,  while  one  each  handled  2,  3,  and 
4  products. 

The  15  wholesalers  in  the  Spokane  market  had  a  total  of  91  employees  including 
partners  and  proprietors  (table  38).  Large  firms  employed  66  persons,  medium- 
sized  11  persons,  and  small  14  persons. 


Margins 

The  gross  margin  for  which  Spokane  wholesalers  aimed  ranged  from  12.9  to 
16.6  percent  (table  39).  The  largest  target  margin  was  reported  by  truck  jobbers. 
Firms  performing  less  service  had  lower  margins;  the  lowest,  12.9  percent,  was 
reported  by  receiver-jobbers. 


The  Structure  of  the  Retail  Market 


In  1958,  there  were  378  food  stores  in  the  Spokane  retail  market;  297  were 
grocery  stores  and  delicatessens  and  the  remainder  fruit  and  vegetable  stores  and 
other  types  of  specialty-food  stores.  Total  sales  of  all  retail  food  stores  were 
slightly  over  $87  million  in  1958.  Single-unit  food  stores  accounted  for  55  percent 
of  the  total  food  store  sales. 


Two  Decades  of  Change  in  the  Market 

Number    and  Type  of  Firms 

A  leading  trade  directory  listed  27  wholesalers  in  the  Spokane  market  in  1939, 
24  in  1948,  and  23  in  1958  (table  40).  Most  of  the  decline  was  in  the  numbers  of 
receivers  and  receiver-jobbers.  Although  there  were  3  buying  brokers  and  1  whole- 
sale grocer  in  1939  and  2  wholesale  grocers  in  1948,  none  was  listed  in  1958. 
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Table  36 . --Percentage  distribution  of  shipping-point  purchases  made  by 
wholesale  handlers,  by  method  of  purchase,  Spokane  wholesale  produce 

market,  1958 


Type  of  firm 

'  Direct  by 
[  phone  or 
w  ire 

Through 
shipping-point 
buying  broker 

Through 

own 
salaried 
buyer 

Total 
shipping-point 
purchases 

Receiver 0 
Receiver-j obber, 

Percent 

8 
75 

Percent 
18 

25 

Percent 

74 

Percent 
100 
100 

Wholesale       : 
handlers  „.<>..: 

29 

20 

51 

100 

Table  37. --Extent  of  delivery  services  by  Spokane  wholesale  produce 

handlers,  1958 


Type  of  firm 


Percentage 
of  f  irms 
providing 
del i very 
s  er vice 


Volume  delivered  as  per 
centage  of  sales  of-- 


Al 1  firms  of 
this  type 


Firms  making 
s  ome 
del iver  ies 


Percentage  of 
del iver  ies  by 
f  irm  '  s  trucks 


Receiver, ...oo.O0 
Receiver- j obber  .  . 
Jobber  (delivery) 
Truck  jobber. c , , e 
Pu  rveyoroc.  .«,.... 
Receiver-purveyor 
Prepackages 

Whol esal e 
handl erseo0o.o 


Percent 

P 

er  cen 

t 

P 

er cent 

P 

ercent 

100 

93 

93 

100 

67 

69 

78 

100 

100 

70 

70 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

85 

85 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

92 


91 


95 


100 
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Table  38. --Number  of  employees,  by  type  and  size  of  firm,  Spokane 
wholesale  produce  market,  1958 


All  sizes 

Size  of 

firms 
vol 

t>y 
ume 

1958 
1/ 

sa 

les 

Type  of  firm 

Smal  1 

;   Me 

dium 

Large 

Receiver. ..ooooo.ooc. 
Receiver-jobber,  „  0  ,  ■  0 
Jobber0  »  o  o  ,  .  o  o  o  e o  »  .  ,  . 
Jobber  (delivery),  „  ,  , 
Truck  j obber ... o o o c o o 
Purveyor  B...000oo.o.. 
Prepackager,  .  „ 0 

Em  p  1  o  y  e  e  s 
11 
27 

2 

7 

5 

6 
15 
12 

Emplovees 

4 
1 
2 

1 

6 

Emp 

1 ovees 
7 

4 

Em 

pi ovees 
26 
7 

15 

Direct  buyer,  0  o  .  .  o  .  .  . 

12 

Wholesale  handlers. 

85 

14 

11 

60 

Selling  broker... o.o. 

1 
5 





1 

Distributor.  .  0  •  .  .  ,  0  .  » 

5 

All  wholesalers,, 

91 

14 

11 

66 

_1/  Small  firms  handled  less  than  200  carlots  in  1958,  medium-sized 
firms  200  to  499,  and  large  firms  500  or  more. 


Table  390--Target  margins,  Spokane  wholesale  produce  market,  195 


Type  of  firm 


Av erage  target  margin 

as  percentage  of 

sales  profit 


Percentage  of  firms 

quoting  a  target 

margin 


Receiver,  o.ooo..  oooo.  .ooo 

Receiver-jobber.  .  ,  .  ,  .  »  ,  .  . 

Jobber,  jobber  (delivery), 

truck  jobber.  ,.0.oo..  ooo 


Percent 
16.6 
12.9 

16.0 


Percent 
100 
67 


100 
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Table  400--Number  of  firms,  by  type,  Spokane  wholesale  produce 
market,  1939,  1948,  and  1958 


Class  of  firm 


1939 


1948 


195 


Receiver,  receiver-j obber 

Jobber ............ 

Truck  jobber 

Trucker..... 

Shipper,  packer 

All  wholesale  handlers. 

Selling  broker 

Buying  broker 

Distributor,  sales  agency 

Total  wholesalers.  .  .  . 

Chain 0  .  .  .  .  . 

Wholesale  grocer „  . 

Al  1  firms  .........  . 


Firms 

Firms 

Firms 

11 

8 

6 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

5 



1 

1 

3 

5 

3 

18 

17 

18 

3 
3 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

21 

22 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 



27 


24 


23 


Packer  Red  Book,  1939  and  1948;  Fresh  Year  Book  Issue,  The  Packer 
1958. 


Table  41. --Number  of  firms  in  business  for  specified  periods,  by  typ< 
of  firm,  Spokane  wholesale  produce  market,  1958 


Type  of  firm 

1  to  4:10  to  19:20  to  29:30  to  39:40  to  49^  .  n 
:          :          :          :          : 1 ot al 
years    years     years     years     years 

Receiver. ......... 

Receiver-j obber. . . 
Jobber 

Firms    Firms     Firms     Firms     Firms   Firms 
2        1        3 

1          1          13 

Jobber  (delivery). 
Truck  jobber. ..... 

2         2 

Pu  rveyor 

Receiver-purveyor. 
Prepackager. ...... 

Selling  broker.... 

Distributor. ...... 

" 

i     i     i     i 
i     i     i     i 
i     i     i     i 

i     i     i 

1       1       1      M 
1       1       1 

1       1       1 

Mill 

1        1        1 

1        1                1 
1        1      M      1 
1        1                1 

1                1        1 
1      M      1        1 
1                1        1 

\->    \->    \->    h-1 

All  wholesalers, , ,  ,,  , 

3        4         3          2         3      15 
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Entrance  and  Exit  of  Wholesalers 

Of  the    15   wholesale   firms    contacted  in  the  survey,  8  had  been  in  business  for  20 
■years    or    more     (table    41  )„      New   entries,    firms  in  business  1  to  4  years,  included 
2    receivers    and    1    delivering   jobber,,      The    selling  broker  had  been  in  business  more 
than  40  years. 

Outlook  of  "Wholesalers 


Two-thirds  of  the  Spokane  wholesalers  reported  that  they  felt  the  outlook  for 
their  types  of  business  was  good.  Optimism  concerning  the  future  was  fairly  evenly 
distributed  among  the  various  types  of  wholesalers  with  no  particular  group  pre- 
dominantly optimistic  or  pessimistic 

Only  2  Spokane  wholesalers  expected  to  make  changes  in  their  operations.  One 
expected  to  go  out  of  business;  the  other  expected  to  buy  more  produce  direct  from 
shipping  point* 
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APPENDIX 


Definitions  of  Terms  Used  in  This  Study 

Territory  Included  in  the  Markets 

The  territories  we  define  as  markets  are  the  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas.  The  Seattle-Tacoma  market  includes  all  of  King  and  Pierce  Counties,  Wash*; 
the  Portland  market,  Clark  County,  Wash,;  and  Washington  and  Clackamas  Counties, 
Or  eg.;  and  the  Spokane  market,  Spokane  County,  Wash. 


General  Terms 

Direct  purchases  from  shipping  point. --Purchases  by  the  buying  firm  from  sellers 
located  at  a  shipping  point. 

Direct  receipts  from  shipping  point. --Receipts  of  produce  directly  from  shipping 
point,  including  both  direct  purchases  from  shipping  point  and  purchases  from  brokers, 
sales  agencies,  and  others  in  the  terminal  market  where  the  actual  shipment  is  made 
directly  to  the  first  receiver. 

Produce. --Used  interchangeably  with  "fresh  fruits  and  vegetables." 

Firm.- -The  firm  in  this  study  is  a  separate  business  operation.  It  does  not  necessarily 
coincide  with  the  legal  or  other  definition  of  the  firm.  This  type  of  definition  permits 
us  to  treat  different  types  of  operations  as  relatively  pure  single -function  firms,  rather 
than  trying  to  handle  multiple  operations  as  a  single  firm  which  does  not  fit  in  any 
category. 
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Size  of  Firm 
Large  firms,  —  Those  selling  500  or  more  carlots  of  produce  annually. 
Medium  firms. --Those  selling  200  to  499  carlots  of  produce  annually. 
Small  firms. --Those  selling  less  than  200  carlots  of  produce  annually. 

Types  of  Firms 


Wholesale  Produce  Firms 

Wholesale  handlers. --Firms  which  physically  handle  the  merchandise. 

Brokers  and  agencies, --Firms  which  do  not  physically  handle  the  merchandise, 
although  they  may  arrange  for  such  physical  handling  by  others. 

The  types  of  firms  included  in  each  category  are  indicated  in  the  list  that  follow. 

Wholesale  Handlers 

Receiver. --Purchases  produce  for  own  account  usually  in  full  carlots  of  trucklots. 
Direct  receipts  from  shipping  point  account  for  more  than  half  his  purchases.  Performs 
the  physical  functions  of  unloading  and  handling  in  his  own  facilities,  on  team  track, 
or  at  the  terminal.  More  than  half  his  sales  are  to  other  wholesalers,  chain  ware- 
houses, or  processors. 

Commission  merchant. --A  receiver  who  handles  more  than  half  his  volume  on  con- 
signment from  growers  or  shippers. 

Receiver -jobber. --Direct  receipts  from  shipping  point  are  more  than  half  his  pur- 
chases. More  than  half  his  sales  are  to  retail  stores  and  institutional  outlets.  Re- 
ceives and  handles  produce  in  his  own  warehouse  or  store. 

Commission  wholesaler.- -A  receiver-jobber  who  handles  more  than  half  his  volume 
on  consignment  from  growers  or  shippers,  often  nearby  growers. 

Service  wholesaler. --A  receiver-jobber  who  performs  additional  services  for  his 
customers,  the  retail  stores,  such  as  suggesting  retail  prices,  training  produce 
personnel,  and  assisting  with  advertising  and  merchandising. 

Service  jobber,--A  service  wholesaler  who  buys  more  than  half  his  volume  from 
local  wholesale  handlers. 

Wholesale  grocer. --A  receiver-jobber  or  service  wholesaler  whose  main  line  is  dry 
groceries     and     who     does     not     sponsor    a    voluntary    group  or  retailer  cooperative. 

Jobber.- -Purchases  more  than  half  his  volume  from  wholesale  handlers  in  the  local 
market.  Sells  more  than  half  his  volume  to  retail  stores  and  institutional  outlets. 
Handles  the  merchandise  through  his  own  store. 
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Banana  jobber. --Considered  a  special  case  and  classified  as  a  jobber,  even  though 
he    is   usually  the   first    receiver    in  the   market.    He  ripens,  cuts,  and  boxes  bananas. 

Jobber  (delivery)o--A  jobber  who  delivers  more  thanhalfhis  volume  to  his  customers. 

Secondary  wholesaler,- -A  wholesaler  who  buys  from  local  wholesale  handlers  and 
resells  to  other  wholesalers,  such  as  jobbers  and  truck  jobbers.  Handles  the  mer- 
chandise and  takes  title. 

Truck  jobber, °-A  jobber  who  conducts  his  business  from  his  truck.  He  does  not  sell 
from  a  store,  but  usually  has  a  regular  customer  route,  delivering  on  a  fixed  schedule, 

Purveyor,--A   jobber   who    sells   more  thanhalfhis  volume  to  hotels,  restaurants,  and 

institutions. 

Receiver-purveyor, --A  purveyor  who  receives  more  thanhalfhis  volume  direct  from 
shipping  point. 

Auction,- -A  terminal  market  fruit  auction,  which  acts  strictly  as  a  service  agency, 
providing  facilities  and  organization  for  selling,  handling  the  merchandise  (or  arranging 
for  such  handling),  but  having  no  financial  interest  in  the  merchandise, 

Repacker,  prepackager,--A  prepackager  has  more  than  half  his  volume  in  consumer 
packages,    A  tomato  repacker  ripens,  sorts,  and  packages  tomatoes. 

Merchant  trucker, --A  trucker  who  buys  at  shipping  point  or  in  other  markets  and 
hauls  in  his  owntruckto  the  terminal  market  where  he  maintains  a  store  or  warehouse. 

Itinerant  trucker,- -A  trucker  who  does  not  maintain  a  store  or  warehouse.  Usually 
buys  on  speculation  and  hauls  to  another  city  where  he  hopes  to  resell  at  a  higher 
price.  May  operate  as  a  for-hire  trucker  at  one  time  and  as  an  itinerant  trucker  at 
another  time, 

Lr,  C.  L,  shipper,  —  Buys  in  the  terminal  market  and  takes  title.  Ships  less-than-carload 
lots  to  wholesalers  and  chains  in  other  markets. 

Mixed -load  shipper, --Buys  in  the  terminal  market  and  takes  title.  Ships  full  loads 
(mostly  truckloads)  to  wholesalers  in  other  markets. 

Importer.- -Imports  produce  from  foreign  countries  and  takes  title. 

Commission  importer,- -An  importer  who  operates  on  a  commission  basis. 

Exporter, --Buys  produce  for  his  own  account  and  ships  to  foreign  countries  or  to 
noncontiguous  areas  of  the  United  States  (for  example,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico). 

Packer- shipper. --Receives  products  directly  from  farms,  packs,  and  ships.  Most  of 
these  firms  are,  of  course,  located  in  the  country,  but  a  few  are  found  in  markets 
such  as  Los  Angeles, 

Brokers  and  Agencies 

Selling  broker.  —  Negotiates  sales  on  behalf  of  a  number  of  shippers,  but  does  not  take 
title  and  does  not  physically  handle  the  merchandise. 
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Auction  representative. -°A  selling  broker,  more  than  half  of  whose  business  is  on 
the  fruit  auction  as  a  shipper's  representative,, 

Carlot  distributor. --Buys  and  sells  full  carlots  and  takes  title,,  He  may  do  some 
brokerage  business  as  well.    Does  not  physically  handle  the  merchandise. 

Distributor. --Buys  full  carlots  or  trucklots.  Sells  in  L,  C,  L,  quantities  to  whole- 
salers^ chains,  and  others0  Does  not  physically  handle  the  merchandise.  Sells  out 
of    car,     either    before    or    after     receipt.       May  do  some  brokerage  business  as  well. 

Terminal  broker. -"Operates  like  a  selling  broker  except  that  he  represents  buyers 
rather  than  sellers,  and  collects  his  fee  from  the  buyer. 

Buying    broker. --Buys     in    L.    C.    L0    lots     in  the  terminal  market,  including  the  fruit 
auction,   for   out-of-town  wholesalers   and   chains  or  for  local  retailers.    May  arrange 
for    loading    and     shipment,    but    does    not    handle   the  merchandise  himself.    In  some 
cases,    he    may    accept    the    billing    for    the   merchandise  (especially  when  buying  for 
foreign   customers,  usually  Canadian),  but  this  is  done  as  a  convenience  for  the  buyer. 

Buying  office.--A  salaried  buyer  for  an  out-of=town  wholesaler  or  chain.  Arranges 
for  loading  and  shipping  but  does  not  handle  the  merchandise  himself. 

Cooperative  sales  agency.- -Salaried  representative  of  a  farmer  cooperative  in  the 
terminal  market.    Does  not  physically  handle  produce. 

Importer's  sales  agency, "-Salaried  representative  of  an  importer  (usually  a  banana 
importer)  in  the  terminal  market.    Does  not  physically  handle  produce. 

Sales  agent. --An  independent  selling  agency  for  a  wholesaler,  who  receives  a  com- 
mission on  sales  made  for  the  principal.  Typically  a  one-man  operation  selling  for 
a  purveyor. 

Retail  Organizations 

Corporate  Chains: 

National   chain. --The  three   largest   chains   with  warehouse   distribution  areas  over 
more  than  half  of  the  country. 

Regional     chain.- -A     corporate    chain    organization    with    two    or    more  warehouse 
distribution  areas. 

Local  chain.--A  corporate  chain  with  only  one  warehouse  distribution  area. 

Local   chain  without  warehouse. --A  local  chain  which  does  not  operate  its  own  pro- 
duce   warehouse,    although    it    almost    always    operates    a    dry  grocery  warehouse. 

Voluntary   group.- -A   group   of   retail    stores  sponsored  by  an  independent  wholesale 
grocer. 

Retailer  cooperative. --A  wholesale  operation  owned  by  member  retailers. 
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